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It is reported, on what seems good authority, that Secretary 
Blaine and nearly every member of the Cabinet are now pretty 
well convinced that it would be a great blessing if the Civil 
Service Law applied to nearly all the offices under the Admin- 
istration. Mr. Blaine is said to have remarked that there was 
not a criticism which had been passed upon the present Admin- 
istration but derived its foundation from dissatisfaction concern- 
ing the disposition of offices, and that it would be imperatively 
necessary for some method to be adopted in the near future 
which would remove the offices from the arena of contention 
and discussion. 

So much of the time of the Cabinet has been taken up with 
this “contention and discussion” that its members have had 
very little time to attend to the carrying out of any administra- 
tive policy. From the letters of Republican Congressmen sent 
in reply to the special committee of the National Civil Service 
Reform League, it appears that a very large part — fully one- 
third —of the time of members of Congress, that ought to be 
devoted to legislation, is devoted to the scrambles among their 
constituents, for the offices. The recent debates on the reform 
in the United States Senate and House of Representatives 
also show how distasteful it is to the more able statesmen to 
become office brokers and heads of employment bureaus. 
Even Senator Plumb says it will never do to go back to the 
old system. The people as distinguished from the place-hunt- 
ers are showing a fuller appreciation of the good of the merit 
system and a dislike of the spoils system in a most unmistak- 
able manner. 





THE two debates in the House of Representatives took place 
on the 22d and the 24th of April. The debates arose on the 
appropriation for carrying out the law. The outcome is that 
the appropriation was sustained by a vote of 120 to 61. This 
is the great victory for the reform ; and we are glad to say it was 
not made a party measure, but Republicans and Democrats 
alike took sides according to their personal convictions, All 





the well-founded criticisms of the reform have their foundation 
in the want of means to enforce the law. Almost all the 
frauds on the law and “ back-door entrances” into the service 
have been possible only from the want of secretaries paid by 
and responsible to the Commission in the various cities where 
the law is to be enforced. To make some of the competitive 
tests more practical, such as tests for type-setters, draughts- 
men, and the like, and to have physical tests require the expen- 
diture of more money, and more money is needed for the exten- 
sion of the service to new offices. Why, then, not give the sys- 
tem a good, fair chance, and see what it can do with adequate 
resources at the command of the Civil Service Commission ? 


THE appropriation as it has so far passed gives the Commis- 
sion about all it asks for as far as the Washington office goes, 
but does not allow for paying local secretaries of examining 
boards, nor does it allow for any considerable extension of the 
law. As Mr. McKinley of Ohio (R.) and Mr. Tracey of New 
York (D.) said on the floor of Congress on the 24th, our only 
regret is that the Appropriation Committee did not give all 
that was needed for the enlargement of the scope of the Civil 
Service Law. 





THE increase, however, such as it is, is welcome not only for 
what it actually enables the Commission to do, but also as a 
vote of confidence in the reform. ‘The defeat of Houk’s amend- 
ment makes up one of the most important chapters of the his- 
tory of this reform in the United States. 





On the 22d Mr. Grosvenor, of Ohio (R.), attacked the law in 
a most bitter manner. Being asked what the civil service 
plank in the Republican platform meant, he replied, “To turn 
Democrats out and put Republicans in.” He said he would 
vote not only against increasing the force of the Civil Service 
Commission, but for the repeal of the whole law. His remarks 
were received with great applause. Mr. Spinola, of New York 
(Tammany D.), called the law un-Jeffersonian and un-Demo- 
cratic, a fraud and a humbug. Mr. Lodge, of Massachusetts 
(R.), turned the tide of abuse in a very strong speech. He 
said the “fraud and a humbug” were for the parties to favor the 
law in their platforms so as to catch votes and then attack the 
law after the elections were over. He said the law was not 
“un-American and un-Republican,” but the things which were 
so were the favoritism, personal influence, and nepotism of the 
patronage system. Mr. Grosvenor “withheld his remarks for 
revision” before they are printed in the Congressional Record. 


On the 24th Mr. Cumming, of New York (D.), made a point 
of order against the civil service appropriation, which point 
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Mr. Butterworth of Ohio (R.) and Mr. Tracy of New York 
(D.) opposed. The point of order was not sustained. Mr. 
Dorsey, of Nebraska (R.), moved to reduce the number of Com- 
missioners from three to one. . This was supported by a gen- 
eral attack on the law by Spinola, of New York (D.). Mr. 
Dorsey’s amendment was ruled out. Mr. Houk, of Iowa (R.), 
then had his long-expected opportunity to attack the reform, 
which he did by moving to strike out the entire civil service 
clause from the appropriation bill. This motion was supported 
by a number of Representatives from both parties, but the ap- 
propriation and the law were ably defended by Mr. McComas 
of Maryland (R.), Mr. Greenhalge of Massachusetts (R.), Mr. 
Lodge of Massachusetts (R.), Mr. Blount of Georgia (D.), Mr. 
McKinley of Ohio (R.), and Mr. Butterworth of Ohio (R.). 
The supporters of the law were vigorous and outspoken in their 
statements, and there was a marked absence of the tone of 
apology which has on former occasions characterized too many 
of the Congressional speeches in favor of the law. ‘The apol- 
ogy toward the end of the debate was to be found rather in 
the attacks. 


By the pleadings in the prosecutions of the officers of the 
Old Dominion League, it appears that the president of the 
league admits he had been assessing office-holders for the ben- 
efit of Mahone’s campaign in Virginia. He contends, how- 
ever, that the assessments were by letters, and were not techni- 
cally “soliciting in the government building” or in any other 
way actual breaches of the law. This club, though called the 
“ Old Dominion League,” was a new affair, organized solely 
for the purpose of assessing the government clerks for the Ma- 
hone campaign. Wkether the courts hold that the law has 
been successfully evaded or not, the moral evil is admitted. It 
is said that some of these clerks, especially some of the women, 
could ill afford to lose the amount of the assessments. The 
plan adopted to compel payment resembles very closely the 
highwayman’s method. The pistols presented at the heads of 
the clerks are loaded with threats of dismissal for powder and 
ball, and the money is handed over to save that on which, their 
life depends. 


ABOUT a year ago, a very efficient assayer in charge of the 
United States Assay Office at Boise City was removed, and 
petsons without any qualifications for or experience in the 
duties were put in his place. We gave an account of this in 
the June (1889) Civit SERvicE ReEcorpD; and our readers may 
remember that the Territorial Representative to Congress, 
regretting the change, said he had “acted in this matter for the 
best interests of the party,” and the chief local Republican organ 
expressed sorrow “that the inevitable and yet perfectly proper 
system of rotation in office removes so good a man.” Through 
the incompetency and bad reputation of the new appointees, 
the large and expensive office is practically closed for business, 
and the efforts of the former incumbent, which had increased 
the usefulness of the office to so great a degree, are all wasted. 
If such is the “inevitable”’ result of “ rotation,” “for the best 
interests of the party,” why not try a little vefention for the best 
interests of the people. 


Mr. Hans Beattie, the new street-clearing commissioner of 
New York, has begun with one reform measure, at least: he 
has provided that the persons employed in his department shall 
be physically able to do the work; and, to insure this, he has 
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appointed a board of physicians to examine the applicants for 
their places. The three physicians on this board are men of 
character and ability, and are not chosen for political reasons. 
This is something like the medical examination for firemen and 
policemen which forms a part of the examination for those 
places under the Massachusetts Civil Service Law. If this 
provision is enforced, to quote the words of the Springfield 
Republican, ‘a convenient harborage for old wrecks, a verita- 
ble politician’s pension bay, would be spoiled for such uses, 
and there would certainly be more chance that the work would 
be done.” 


THE Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, M. C. from Massachusetts, 
recently spoke before the House Committee on Post-offices and 
Post Roads in behalf of the bill he introduced for the regula- 
tion of the appointment of fourth-class postmasters. The fright- 
ful disasters caused by the Louisville cyclone occurring the 
same day distracted public attention from this address. Its 
clear, frank, and authoritative statement of the attitude of Con- 
gressmen toward the post-offices, the appointments for political 
purposes, and the need of a reform, are admirably put, and it 
all deserves careful reading. We print the argument in full. 


“HARPER'S WEEKLY,” edited by Hon. George William Curtis, 
on March 15 and again on March 22 approved of the fourth- 
class postmasters’ bill introduced by Mr. Lodge, saying, “‘ The 
bill might be somewhat amended with advantage, but it is a 
well-considered scheme to establish the postal service upon its 
proper basis,” and “ indeed a more simple, complete, and prac- 
tical improvement in the postal service has not been proposed.”’ 


IN a conversation with the editor of the Civit Service Rec- 
oRD, Assistant Postmaster-General Clarkson denied the sup- 
posed interview which first appeared in the Washington Star, 
and has so frequently been quoted since, to the effect that, hav- 
ing practically made a clean sweep of the Democratic post- 
masters, he was soon to retire; that he had changed 31,000 out 
of 55,000 fourth-class postmasters, and expected to change 
10,000 more before he finally quit his work. Mr. Clarkson, 
according to a promise then made, has sent us an official state- 
ment of changes in the post-offices for the first year of Presi-_ 
dent Harrison’s administration. This we print elsewhere. 


To sHow what good a thorough investigation will do, we have 
Mr. Roosevelt’s statement on his return from Indianapolis. 
When the Commission went there about a year ago to investi- 
gate the post-office, they found affairs were beginning to go on 
in the old way. Mr. Roosevelt now says: — 


It gives me pleasure to state that the post-office at Indianapolis is now 
evidently being managed in strict conformity with the Civil Service Law. 
The bulk of the old employees appointed under the last Administration have 
been retained, and the postmaster, Mr. Wallace, has apparently consistently 
followed out the policy of making removals only for cause, without regard 
to politics. In making appointments, he has taken men from the head of 
the list, right in their order, without skipping any one. He informs me that 
the bulk of the men on the list — that is, of those who came forward for ex- 
amination and passed— were Republicans, but that some of them were 
Democrats, and that these have been appointed as their names were 
reached, exactly as in the case of the others. 

The faithful continuance of this policy will speedily beget confidence in 
the community, and then the members of the two parties will come forward 
indifferently to be: examined. The postmaster spoke most highly of the 
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character of the men furnished him from our eligible list, and of the relief 
given him by our system in entirely doing away with the importunities of 
place hunters and politicians. 





Ir appears that the police officers in Jersey City were all 


forced to “ give up” $5 apiece for the campaign of the Demo- | 


cratic candidate for mayor in that city. 





THE report of the Civil Service Commission for Brooklyn, 


N.Y., for 1889, published in April, is full of interesting informa- | 


tion. It appears that only 2.05 per cent. of the persons under 
civil service rules were removed in the year 1889. Rather a 
contrast to the fourth-class postmasters ! 


“PLEDGES WHICH FIGURE AS CAMPAIGN - 
RUBBISH FOR SIMPLETONS.” 


On April 8, Mr. Henry Charles Lea, a prominent Repub- 
lican of Philadelphia, published an open letter to President 
Harrison, taking him to task for turning over the federal pat- 
ronage in Pennsylvania to such a man as Senator Quay, to be 
used for the worst political purposes in the most tyrannical 
way, notwithstanding the pledges of the Republican party and 
of the President himself. The Philadelphia Zzmes (April 10) 


graph: — 


We do not refer to the public pledges which figure as campaign 
rubbish for simpletons, but to ¢he practical pledges which Harrison 
made to Quay and his surroundings when his election trembled in the 
balance,— pledges which, whether expressed or implied, admit of no 
default. 


Now, this paper has the means of knowing whereof it talks. 
On this subject, it speaks with authority. 










So stanch a Republican weekly as the Philadelphia 4meri- | 


can says of this :— 


What is implied in these lines? What “pledges” were made 
when the “election trembled in the balance”? Is it true, as has 
been rumored, that Mr. Quay used his position as chairman to 


would not promise him certain power and “patronage”? Did he 
demand the absolute control of Pennsylvania? The President has 
been reported more than once as saying that he must satisfy Mr. 
Quay, even when other gentlemen had a better claim to be obliged ; 
and the boast of Mr. Quay himself in a certain case was reported to 
be that the President “could not well avoid” compliance with his 
wishes. How much of significance is contained in the paragraph 
of the 7imes ? — we ask. 


It is strange how even the most recent history repeats itself. 


President Cleveland lost his high reputation as a civil service | 
reformer, with which he began his administration, by yielding | 


absolutely to Senator Gorman in Maryland the federal patron- 
age in that State. He argued that, if the people of the 
State chose to be represented by Mr. Gorman, Mr. Gorman was 
the proper person to dispense the patronage. This argument 
failed to satisfy the minds of the people. One plain answer to 
it is, the more offices the President gives to a “boss,” the more 
he aids and abets the political tricks and schemes by which 
that “boss” fortifies himself in politics against the righteous 
indignation of his constituents and thwarts the will of the 
people. So, now, President Harrison, by aiding and abetting 
“ Boss” Quay, is fast losing the credit he has gained by ap- 





| carried on. 


| are never called upon, as the law officers of the government, for 
threaten to “dump” the Republican cause, if General Harrison | 





| capacity. 








pointing a strong Civil Service Commission. The truth is each 
administration, as long as the patronage system exists, dwells 
in a fools’ paradise. Almost every one that approaches the 
Administration has something to ask for, and flattery and obse- 
quiousness are the easiest means of getting what is wanted. 
Having but little time for any other business than listening to 
office-seekers, the Administration does not become aware of the 
real sentiment of the public, and, like the French court at Ver- 
sailles, is in blissful unconsciousness of the discontent in the 
hearts of the people of the nation. The courtiers and parasites 
surrounding each administration persuade it that such persons 
as Mr. Lea are “cranks,” and the more independent of the 
party press are edited by disappointed “ soreheads,” 








ARGUMENT OF HON. H. C. LODGE 


FOR THE BILL REGULATING THE APPOINTMENT OF FOURTH-CLASS 


e 


POSTMASTERS. 


The Post-office Department of the United States is a great busi- 


| hess institution. It involves in its conduct no question of public 


or party policy, but is concerned solely with the collection, trans- 
mission, and delivery of the letters and other mail matter of the 
people of the United States. The work which it does is simply the 
work of an express company, and might be performed by private 


contains, in an editorial on Mr. Lea’s letter, the following para ] Sanorpeint, NA nak S Sumne Speeive pelieg foe mene yenne Svtnaee Meat 
’ — ’ 5 r 


| this particular kind of transportation should not be intrusted to pri- 
| wate hands, but should be undertaken by the government. 


All that 
the people ask from the Post-office Department is that their letters 
and other mail matter shall be collected, transmitted, and delivered 
with safety, certainty, and speed; and the fulfilment of these condi- 
tions is the task which falls alike upon every Postmaster-General, 
no matter to what political party he may happen to belong. For the 
conduct of this vast business the Post-office Department employs the 
great mass of the civil servants ot the United States; and of these 
civil servants much the larger part is made up of the fourth-class 
postmasters, who now number 57,904. These fourth-class post- 
masters are local officers, receiving on an average $166.20 pay. 
They are scattered far and wide over the United States, and are, in 
fact, the local agents by whom the business of the department is 
Their functions are purely business functions. They 


example, may be at any moment, to carry out the policy of the party 
in power for the time being. They are simply appointed to attend 
to the receipt, forwarding, and delivery of the mails. The duties 
which they perform are not complicated, and the only qualifications 
absolutely necessary are honesty, good character, and a fair business 
These local agents of the Post-office Department are 
appointed directly by the President without the intervention of the 
Senate. From the outset it has been impossible for the Postmaster- 
General or any one man to select these numerous and widely scattered 
agents. For the necessary information to enable him to select these 
officers intelligently, the Postmasters-General therefore have turned 
very naturally to the representatives of the people in the House and 
Senate for information as to the proper persons to be appointed in 
each instance. Thus it has come about that by an unwritten but 
almost inviolable law the fourth-class postmasters of the country are 
selected by the Congressmen of the party in power or by the candi- 
dates of that party in districts carried by the opposition. Even with 
the work of selection thus subdivided, it is impossible in most in- 
stances for a Congressman to have much personal knowledge of the 
men to be recommended for fourth-class postmasters in his Congres- 
sional district. Assuming that he seeks to recommend the candi- 


dates simply from a business point of view, the number of places 
to be filled makes it impossible for him to have much more than the 
most cursory knowledge of the candidates and the local conditions 
in the great bulk of the offices which fall within his control. 


But, as 
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a matter of fact, no Congressman is guided by purely business con- 
siderations in filling these offices. It is indeed impossible that it 
should be so. A Representative in Congress is elected by a party. 
Under the existing system he and his party are held responsible for 
the conduct of each local post-office, and by immemorial custom he 
is expected to fill these offices from members of the party to which 
he belongs. The result is that political considerations are the pri- 
mary and business considerations the secondary qualifications in the 
choice of fourth-class postmasters. The result of the introduction 
of conditions wholly alien to the purposes of the offices to be filled 
is that the conduct of the office is frequently seriously impaired. An 
inferior man is taken or an inconvenient place selected for the office 
because business considerations are subordinated to those of politics. 
It may frankly be admitted that the work of the fourth-class post- 
offices under the existing system is and has been, on the whole, well 
done; but it cannot be questioned that it might be improved bya 
better method of selection. 

The improvement in the service is, however, the least important 
point in favor of a change in the existing system. The real evil of 
the practice which enables or compels Congressmen to select fourth- 
class postmasters is that it places upon men chosen by the people 
for the highest legislative functions duties which they were never 
intended by the Constitution to perform, and which they never have 
performed and never will perform with advantage to themselves or 
to the public. Congressmen are chosen to do the work of the people 
in Congress, and not to waste their time and that of their constitu- 
ents in running back and forth to the departments to turn out and 
put in fourth-class postmasters whose salary does not average more 
than $166.20. A system which obliges Congressmen to attend to 
this duty is a wrong both to them and to the people they represent. 
It is difficult to see why any man who has had experience in Con- 
gress should either desire it or cling to it; for there is no more ab- 
solute delusion than to suppose that this petty patronage is a source 
of either personal or party strength. It is, on the contrary, an un- 
failing source of weakness. There has never been a member of the 
majority party, it is safe to say, who has not been weakened more 
or less by the local quarrels and jealousies which grow out of this 
distribution of patronage. Many a man has survived it; but that 
only shows that he has a strong political constitution and a party 
majority in his district large enough to bear the strain. On the other 
hand, this petty patronage and the factious quarrels that it breeds 
turn small majorities into adverse majorities, and drive from public 
life many a man capable of great public usefulness. My experience 
in public life has not been very long; but I have never heard any 
Congressman express pleasure in the work of distributing patronage 
of this sort, or refer to it privately as anything but an intolerable 
burden and a political injury. It must be remembered, also, that 
Congressmen cannot evade it if they would. They moreover would 
be shirking a duty if they tried to escape it until it has been done 
away with by proper legislation. 


It is the object of the bill now before the committee, therefore, 
to get rid of this system of selecting fourth-class postmasters in a 
simple, effective, and business-like way. One of the commonest 
propositions advanced by those who are hostile to what is known 
as “civil service reform” is that it is absurd to endzavor to choose 
the officers of the government by competitive examinations. It is 
constantly urged that this is not the way in which the affairs of pri- 
vate business are carried on, and that the true method is to have our 
civil servants selected by the heads of departments, as they would 
be in any private business institution. It is not my intention now, 
nor is it necessary in this connection, to say anything on what seems 
to me the absolute futility of this argument. I allude to it merely 
to show that this bill conforms precisely to the principle that the 
head of the department is the proper person to select his subordi- 
nates. Theoretically, he does so now. Practically, he has little or 
nothing to do with the choice. If the heads of the departments 
selected their own subordinates as in a private business, there would 
be little need of civil service reform. The difficulty is that these 
subordinates are-selected for them by irresponsible persons who are 


governed primarily by considerations which have no connection with 
the business objects of the offices they fill. This bill merely pro- 
poses to give the head of the department the power and the opportu- 
nity to select his own subordinates. There is no question of com- 
petitive examination in this bill; for the application of that system 
to fourth-class postmasters would be impossible and absurd. This 
bill provides simply that the Postmaster-General shall procure 
through his own agents, the post-office inspectors, all the necessary 
information as to the various candidates for any given fourth-class 
office, and that on that information he shall act without reference 
to political representations. It also provides means by which every 
man in a town or village where a fourth-class office is established 
may file his application, and have his qualifications for the office fully 
and fairly considered. In a word, the Postmaster-General will be 
enabled by this bill to select his agents just as the head of a great 
express company selects its local agents. It will prevent constant 
shifting in cases where a change ought not to be made, and it will 
promote changes in those cases where officers who have outgrown 
their usefulness or who never had any are kept in place by the 
strong hand of political power. I do not say that this bill will make 
the service perfect. This is not a perfect world. But I feel sure 
that it will improve the service which they render, because it will 
make the fourth-class postmasters depend for their retention of 
office on the character of the service which they render to the people. 
I am sure that it will be a great public benefit in relieving Congress- 
men from the patronage which they ought not to have, which inter- 
feres seriously with the performance of their public duties, which 
weakens both them and their party, and which, like all political pat- 
ronage, tends to lower and degrade public life. 





COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS ILLUSTRATED. 
II. 
POLICE (continued ).— PHYSICAL EXAMINATION. 


Within the past two years one of the comic illustrated papers, 
in perfect good faith, gave a picture of their idea of the results 
of a civil service examination as applied to policemen. This 
picture represented a thin, weak, puisne body put into a police- 
man’s uniform several sizes too large for it, a huge develop- 
ment of brain, and eyes behind a large pair of spectacles. This 
misunderstanding of the reformed system came simply from 
want of information. The editor of the paper had no idea of 
the medical examination with its test for good eyesight, which 
we explained in the April number of the Civit SeErvIcE 
RECORD, nor of the competitive physical examination which is 
required of every candidate before he can be put on the eligible 
list. 

We shall have no difficulty in persuading any one that phys- 
ical strength, good development, and a fair amount of agility 
are essential for good practical policemen. It is not only nec- 
essary that a policeman should have good hearing and eye- 
sight, so as to hear and see a thief, but also that he should be 
able to run fast enough to catch him, and should be strong 
enough to hold him after he has caught him. He should be 
able to have more than an average chance in a tussle, he 
should not be lacking in the muscles necessary to make a good 
horseman, his grip should be good, he should be able to climb 
out on a roof if necessary, and he should have good endurance 
in all the physical work required of him. For these purposes it 
is necessary that the policeman should have a fair height, which 
is fixed at not less than 5 feet 8 inches; that he should have 
sufficient weight in comparison to his height; that his chest 
should be in proper proportion to his stature ; that his girth of 
waist should be neither too large nor too small for his height ; 
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that the capacity and strength of his lungs, the strength of his 
back, legs, upper and fore arms, abdominal muscles, etc., should 
all be up to a certain standard. It will not do to have long, 
thin men nor men too short and stout. 

The tests consist of two distinct parts,—one for develop- 
ment, and the other for strength. For the development tests, 
the men are measured for their height by standing barefooted 
on a platform so arranged that an electric bell rings only 
when their heels are resting firmly on the line from which the 
height is taken. They are then weighed without clothing. The 
weight must be at least 140 pounds for a man of 5 feet 8 inches, 
and in due proportion for greater height. Measures are then 
taken for the girth of the waist and of the chest, first empty and 
then inflated, for the depth of the chest and of the abdomen, 
and for the girths of the right and left thighs, calfs, upper arms 
and forearms. The candidate also receives a mark for “ mus- 
cular condition.” This is put under development, but depends 
somewhat on the general proportion and strength and also on 
the action of heart and lungs and the look of the skin and 
muscles. 

The tests for strength are all recorded under a separate head, 
and they consist in blowing into one of the ordinary receivers to 
measure the cubical capacity of the lungs, and into another 
one arranged so as to test the strength of the lungs. The can- 
didate is then put on a platform where he pulls first with his 
back and then with his legs, on spring scales provided with 
an indicator, as shown in the illustration (No. 1). To test the 


NO. I. LIFTING WITH LEGS. 


upper arm, the candidate has to lift himself by his arms from 
straight arm up to his chin as many times as he can. To test 
the forearms, or “grip,” the candidate is given a little instru- 
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ment with an indicator something like that shown in the sketch 
(No. 2), which tests his power of gripping first with the right 
and then with the left hand. The candidate is then made to 


” 


NO. 2. TRACTION PULL TEST. 


push himself up as many times as he can on parallel bars as 
shown in sketch (No. 3), his power of traction is tested as 
shown by the sketch (No. 2), and this is reversed to show his 
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NO. 3. PARALLEL BARS. 
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power of compressing. Lifting a fifty-pound dumb-bell as 
shown in the sketch (No. 4) once with each hand is then re- 
quired ; and the abdominal muscles are tested by lying on the 
back on the ground, with the feet held down, and lifting the 
body up with a thirty-pound dumb-bell held back of the neck. 
To show the muscles for horseback riding, an instrument is 
placed between the thighs to test the power of the abductor 
muscles of the legs. 


The power to run well is tested by timing the men over a 
short hurdle-race course, and by then examining the heart-beat 
and action of the lungs after the run. If the run is made in 
good time, and the candidate shows no undue exhaustion, it is 
clear he can run a longer distance in proportion.* 

A complete record of the results of these tests and measure- 
ments for each man is made on a separate page of a book spe- 
cially printed and ruled for the purpose. 

The examinations accomplish two purposes. They throw out 
all those who are not up to a certain minimum standard, and they 
grade those who have passed that minimum according to their 
relative development and strength. In order to get a standard, 


* Unfortunately, at the last examination in Boston, which took place in April, the run- 
ning test was omitted, as the arrangements were not made in time; but the testing of the 
heart after physical exertion and the development and strength of the legs, lungs, and 
abdominal muscles gives, so Dr. Brown says, a sure indication of at least fair running 
capacity. 








THE CIVIL SERVICE RECORD. 


a table has been made out by Dr. A. H. Brown, formerly of the 
Christian Union of Boston and now of New York. This table 
has been made from an average of measurements and tests,— 
not of a few great athletes, but of many thousand men of good 
development and strength. If an average of sixty-five per cent. 
of this standard is not reached, the candidate is rejected alto- 
gether; and, according to the average percentage in all the 
tests, the successful candidates are graded. The tables and 
rules for this grading are so arranged that good general de- 
velopment and strength count for more than special strength 
in particular sets of muscles alone. 

In the total marking which grades the candidate for police 
on the eligible lists, the physical tests count one-half of the 
whole, and the mental examinations count the other half. The 
character and medical examinations do not count in the grad- 
ing. For these the candidate either passes or does not pass. 

Those candidates for police whose character is proved good, 
whose health, eyesight, and hearing are up to the required 
tests, who know the police rules, powers; and duties so well, 
and can make so clear a statement in writing, and show such 
penmanship, and can do simple arithmetic so well, and have 
such a degree of physical development and strength as to stand 
near the head of the list, are certainly a picked lot of men; 
and, if they stand the probationary trial of six months of actual 
service before final appointment, it may be safely said that 
those selected under this system are better adapted for their 
work than if they were selected because of their political ener- 
gies exhibited in packing caucuses and getting voters to the 
polls, or on account of some secret influence or “pull” in city 
politics. 


NATIONAL HOUSE DEBATE ON CIVIL SERVICE 
APPROPRIATIONS. 


The debates in the National House of Representatives on the civil 
service clause of the appropriation bill are perhaps the most impor- 
tant that have taken place in the history of the reform in this country: 
The present law has been in operation about seven years, and this 
is the first time the law has been vigorously attacked. The result 
has been that the additional appropriations, not as large as were 
needed, yet amounting to a very substantial increase, were granted 
by a vote of 128 to 61. The attack was bitter and organized, and at 
one time the tide had seemingly set strong against the reform and 
against granting any appropriations. There was urgent need for 
some one of the leaders of the majority carrying influence and weight 
in the House to make a bold and decided fight on our behalf. The 
credit of doing this belongs to Mr. Lodge, of Massachusetts. After 
he had begun the fight, it was easier for the rest to follow. A great 
deal of credit also belongs to Mr. Greenhalge of Massachusetts, 
Mr. McComas of Maryland, Mr. Henderson of Iowa, Mr. Butter- 
worth of Ohio, Mr. Hopkins of Illinois, Mr. Moore of New Hamp- 
shire, Mr. Cutcheon of Michigan, Mr. Lehlbach of New Jersey, Mr. 
Hill of Illinois, and Mr. McKinley of Ohio, all Republicans, and also 
to Mr. Blount of Georgia, Tracey of New York, Dockery of Missouri, 
and Dargan of South Carolina, all Democrats, who organized their 
side. Against the bill, the lead was taken by Mr. Houk of Tennessee, 
Mr. Grosvenor of Ohio, Mr. Dunnell of Minnesota, and Mr. Coleman 
of Louisiana, Republicans, and Mr. Biggs of California, Mr. Stock- 
dale of Mississippi, and Messrs. Spinola, Cumming, and Turner of 
New York, Democrats. 

Mr. Grosvenor paid the reform the compliment of revising his 
speech before it was printed. For example, instead of interpreting 
the Republican platform to mean “to turn Democrats out and put 
Republicans in,” he has revised his words to read, “To turn the 
Democratic party out of power and put the Republican party in.” 
He said the Chicago platform did “not indorse the present Civil 
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Service Law.” What favoring the “further extension of the reform 
system already established by law” means, if it does not indorse the 
law, we should like to know. He stated that from his district there 
was not a man in the departmental classified service, while the records 
show there are in fact eight. This is but a sample of the careless 
statements of the opponents of the reform. 

It is good to see Massachusetts and South Carolina again “ stand- 
ing shoulder to shoulder” in support of a good cause. Every mem- 
ber of those States who was present voted for the appropriation. 
General Cogswell, of Massachusetts, however, did not vote, but 
deliberately went out of the House; and, as he is reported, on what 
appears to be good authority, to have taken sides against the Com- 
mission, it looks as if he dodged. If we are mistaken in this, we 
should be only too glad to correct our mistake. 
the law a “fraud”; and the words “fraud,” “un-American,” “un- 
republican,” and “undemocratic,” had been repeated again and again 
in the early part of the attack. 

Mr. Lodge, of Massachusetts (R.), said, among other things : — 


I for one object to being classified as one of those opposed to what 
is known as civil service reform and in favor of the old system of 
patronage. I believe in the reform law, and am utterly opposed to 
political or other patronage in the distribution of the public offices, 
which belong to the people of the United States, and not to any 
man nor body of men, no matter what their position. ... 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what is really un-American and unrepublican 
are the favoritism and the nepotism of the patronage system, which 
must be destroyed by some such means as this law, if by no other 
way. I think it is un-American to see the representatives of the 
American people hunting up and down the corridors of the Depart- 
ments to obtain an office for some friend. But they are obliged to do 
it. We are obliged to do it, one and all, without exception. Gentle- 
men under the patronage system are compelled to take care of the 
interests of their constituents and to see that they have at least a fair 
chance. They cannot avoid it, if they would. It is this which is not 
American, nor anything else that is respectable or decent or manly,— 
this practice which compels the great officers of the government to 
give hours and days, when a new administration comes in, to personal 
appeals and political appeals and everything of that sort, and which 
makes Senators and Representatives wait hour after hour in the hope 
of picking up a clerkship or messengership for somebody. 

Mr. Chairman, the patronage and spoils system is an un-American 
system. It is a system that was practised by Sir Robert Walpole 
one hundred and fifty years ago, and carried by him to the highest 
point of perfection. It was the system by which the French mon- 
archy sucked the life-blood of the people of France. There is nothing 
American about it. There is nothing American or Republican in a 
thing which is all favoritism and personal influence. What is 
American is fair play and an open field. I do not mean to say that 
the system we have substituted is perfect. I have no doubt it has 
many imperfections: most things have. But it is infinitely better, in 
my opinion, than the system which it has replaced. We hear in 
private on every side complaints from gentlemen who belong to the 
party in power of the way in which their time is taken up, and of the 
quarrels with which their districts are filled on account of the distri- 
bution of offices. Patronage never benefited any man or any party. 

As I said in the last Congress, your side 6f the House had the 
patronage in the last election, and there is no evidence that it helped 
you very much. We had it in the election before. There is no 
evidence that it helped us then. We have had it since the last elec- 
tion. How much has it helped us since thattime? [Laughter.] We 
have been distributing the patronage of office with a freehand. How 
much good has it done us? Talk about humbug and fraud! I will 
tell you, Mr. Chairman, where the humbug and fraud come in. They 
come in in the party conventions which meet and resolve one thing, 
meaning another. Gentlemen go there and never lift their voices 
against those fair-seeming resolutions: they do not strike them down 
in the party conventions, or protest against them then and there like 
honest men. They take them to the people of the United States to 
build upon and to ask votes upon, because they know that down at 
the bottom the masses of the people, without going into any great 
detail as to how it is done, approve civil service reform and dislike 
these revolutions in office. They know that the people dislike to 
have the ‘offices made the spoil of party victory. : 

The people are not greedy for changes in office; and the clamor in 
your ears is that of the few, and not of the many. So we go out of 
our party conventions, and we make promises,—all of us do, upon both 
sides,— on the stump; and we compare each other’s party records, as 
has been done here. to-day, and say to each other, “ You are nota 
good reformer.” Gentlemen do all that for effect in public, and then 
go around in private and say that civil service reform is a humbug 
and a sham. [Laughter.] I think, Mr. Chairman, that the humbug 





Mr. Spinola called - 
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and the sham lie back in the party conventions which pass these 
resolutions, unless they mean them and intend to stand by them. I 
accepted my party platform in good faith. I accepted that pledge 
about the Civil Service Law, as I did others. I do not think ita 
sham or a fraud for a party to undertake to uphold that which it has 
solemnly pledged itself to uphold.... The fair and honest thing to 
do is not to stand here and bicker as to who has lived nearest to the 
law, but to try to make that law better, if possible, to try to put 
these offices on some better footing, upon something more American 
than a system of back-stairs influence and political intrigue. 

One other point. The argument is made over and over again with 
reference to what is done with the offices which are not under the 
law, but which are filled by patronage, as if that had anything to do 
with civil service reform. It has nothing in the world to do with it. 
As to the offices that are filled by political patronage, whether their 
occupants are turned out and men of a different political faith take 
their places in one year or in three years makes no difference. It is 
going to be done on a change of parties. We all know it is going to 
be done. You did it. We have done it. You cannot help it; nor 
can we, for we are bound hand and foot by a vicious system. The 
only way is to take offices and by law put them out of the reach of 
patronage. 


Mr. Tracy, of New York (D.), said,— 


... I believe, Mr. Chairman, if any change be made in this appro- 
priation for the civil service, it should be an increase, and that 
Congress should encourage and direct the Commissioners to carry 
out the law, and assist them in efforts to secure punishment for all 
who violate it.... 


Mr. Spinola, who is a Tammany Democrat from New York City, 
was very abusive of the law and of the Commission, calling it “ infa- 
mous,” and the like; and he asserted that there were enough persons 
on the eligible lists to last for twenty-five years. Mr. Moore, of New 
Hampshire (R.), defended the reform in an able speech, in which he 
said ; — 


Now, I am a civil service reformer without disguise and without 
qualification. I believe thoroughly, in the first place, that every 
element of patronage, no matter how high or how low, should be 
eliminated from connection with the American House of Represen- 
tatives. I believe, secondly, that the Constitution does not warrant, 
that it never did warrant, and that it never was contemplated, that 
Representatives in Congress should have any connection whatever 
with the patronage of the government. I challenge any man on this 
floor to point out to me one single word uttered in any of the con- 
ventions that discussed the original Constitution, whether it be the 
convention that sat in Philadelphia or whether it be the conventions 
that sat in the several States, where any speaker ever suggested, 
directly or remotely, that the American House of Representatives 
should have any connection with patronage. 


He also exploded the fallacy of the enormous eligible lists by 
showing that thirty-seven per cent. of those who passed got appointed 
during the six years ending last July. 

In the speech of Mr. Cutcheon, of Michigan (R.), he said : — 


I would gladly see the law so modified that it would extend to the 
appointment of all executive offices, so that Representatives should 
not be called upon to recommend or advise appointments. Now, 
because these men and women are appointed to office by the advice 
or through the influence of members of Congress, they cease to look 
to a faithful performance of the duties that the law imposes upon 
them, but look to their “ Congressional influence” for retaining their 
places. How often have we heard that expression in Washington,— 
“Congressional influence”! I have heard it over and over again 
until J am nauseated with the word. 

Congressional influence! What ought Congressional influence 
have to do with keeping a man or a woman in some clerkship in one 
of these Departments? Nothing! The tenure of office ought to 
depend upon the faithful discharge of the duties which the law im- 
poses upon the incumbent, and not upon Congressional or other 
official influence. [Applause.] 


Mr. Hill, of Illinois (R.), said in his speech : — 


No one who has seen, even from a distance, even with this Civil 
Service Law on the statute book, the tremendous pressure for office 
upon this and the preceding Administration, can for a moment doubt 
that some method of relieving each incoming administration from 
that pressure should be provided. 

This is not the occasion, nor have I now the time, to point out the 
evils of such a system; but, Mr. Chairman, I hope to see the time 
when great political ret will be organized and run, and when 
political campaigns will be fought and won, on great principles, ques- 
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tions of policy affecting the well-being of people at home and abroad, 
and not for the purpose of dividing the spoils of office. 


Mr. Greenhalge, of Massachusetts (R.), puts himself on record in 
his speech by saying : — 


I stand here as a civil service reformer, if I am only one of a dozen 
in this House. I did not expect to be called upon to defend this 
principle, in which I believe there is life and 7 and immortality. 
I did not expect to be called upon by my Republican associates on 
this floor to defend what I supposed had been written into the politi- 
cal law of the Republican party. I did not expect to hear these 
attacks from the other side, when I remembered that the same politi- 
cal principle had been written into their platform. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, are we to stand here as mere hypocrites and 
humbugs? Are we to listen quietly to these statements that, when 
we write a declaration into a party platform, we do not mean it, but 


that we consider it is put in for “ buncombe,” and as the most mean- . 


ingless sentimental declamation? 


In Mr. Lodge’s second speech he said : — 


I have heard advanced as an objection to the civil service system 
the crowded state of the “eligible ” list, in the face of the fact that it 
appears by the statistics that two persons in five on that list get ap- 
pointments. I endeavored to show, when I spoke the other day, how 
much greater than this was the number of those who sought office 
under the so-called “ patronage” system and failed to get places. 

In my own experience, it seems that with patronage offices not 
more than one in twelve reach appointment, or, in other words, four 
times as many people are disappointed under the spoils system as 
under the reformed system. The reason is that, when offices go by 
favor, every one who wants work or has political influence believes it 
is easy to get them, while as a matter of fact the difficulty of obtain- 
ing an office depends on the proportion of offices to applicants and on 
nothing else. 

Another objection made here is that no removals are possible 
under the reformed system. Gentlemen appear to think that under 
civil service reform men are enlisted like soldiers, and cannot get out 
if they would. The Civil Service Law has nothing to do with remov- 
als; and it is not under that law that the superannuated clerks are col- 
lected, who, the committee tell us, ought to be got rid of. These 
burdens have been amassed and this species of civil pension list 
established, not under the Civil Service Law, but under the patronage 
system, so much vaunted for the rapid changes falsely supposed to 
promote efficiency. Patronage keeps objects of charity in place just 
as it puts them in. 


And ended, saying,— 


The question is whether we will sustain, as established by law, a 
system which will take from the public men of the country the curse 
of dealing with patronage in offices; power never given to them by 
any law or constitution, injurious alike to them and their parties, and 
which puts the civil service of the people where it belongs, on an 
honest, fair, and business-like basis, in line with the true principles of 
American government. [Applause.] 


Mr. Henderson, of Iowa (R.), said, among other things,— 


Civil service has come to this government to stay [applause], and 
the political party that deserts it will not stay, and ought not to. 
[Applause.] 


Mr. McKinley, of Ohio (R.), made, among other remarks, the 
following : — 


My only regret is that the Committee on Appropriations did not 
give to the Commission all the appropriation that was asked for for 
the improvement and extension of the system. 

arty of this country is pledged to any one thing more than another, 
it is to the maintenance of the Civil Service Law and its efficient 
execution,— not only that, but to its enlargement and its further 
application to the public service. ... 

And this, Mr. Chairman, is not alone the declaration and purpose 
of the Republican party, but it is in accordance with its highest and 
best sentiment,—ay, more, it is sustained by the best sentiment of 
the whole country, Republican and Democratic alike. And there is 
not a man on this floor who does not know that no party in this 
country, Democrat or Republican, will have the courage to wipe it 
from the statute book or amend it, save in the direction of its improve- 
ment.... 

Mr. Chairman, the Republican party must take no backward step. 
The merit system is here, and it is here to stay; and we may just as 
well understand and accept it now, and give our attention to correct- 
ing the abuses, if any exist, and improving the law wherever it can 
be done to the advantage of the public service. 


Among the words of Mr. Butterworth, of Ohio (R.), were these: 





_ “ expirations, . . . . 


If the Republican. 








Mr. Chairman, I want to indorse every word that my honored 
colleague [Mr. McKinley] has said in this behalf. It has come to 
stay and grow. 

Sir, the campaign of 1882 was won by the Democracy because we 
were charged, and it was believed that we were filling the offices, not 
with free and intelligent men, but with mere political retainers. 
“ Monarchical!” There is nothing that smacks of “monarchical ” 
forms so much as the “spoils” system, under which a man stands 
here, not the representative of the people, but the especial represen- 
tative of retainers who go at his beck and nod,—political “bum- 
mers,” who become stronger than the free, intelligent citizens who 
stand by his side. In other words, we expect to return to our places, 
not upheld by the virtue and intelligence of the constituents we 
represent, but by gathering together retainers, and packing the con- 
ventions with all that that implies. 


N.B.— The debate in full is found in Congressional Records, April 23, pp. 
3839, 3840, April 24, pp. 3896, 3897, and April 25, pp. 3933-47. 


CHANGES AMONG POSTMASTERS 
DURING PRESIDENT HARRISON’S FIRST YEAR. 


The First Assistant Postmaster-General Clarkson has kindly sent 
us the following officially prepared statement for publication, which 
we are glad to be able to give our readers: — 


MEMORANDA. 


The following tables show the transactions in the Appointment Division 
of the Post-office Department for the year ending March 3, 18go, in connec- 
tion with all kinds of changes in the post-offices in the country :— 


At presidential post-offices, changes in postmasters were made as follows: 
MR ce Gs eS te Gm ee RR te ee oe a Pa HR ee a 48 
“ resignations, . 374 
a ee birve 521 
“ offices becoming presidential, . . . ... ++. se... 227 
“ removals :— 
On inspectors’ and other government officials’ reports, . 
Upon expiration of four years’ service and second com- 
mission not yet expired, . . « + + «ss 2 « « 
Upon undoubted evidences of mismanagement, without 
reports, . 613 


Total, . 1,783 


At fourth-class offices, the following transactions were had : — 
Appointment of postmasters on resignations, . 9,771 
#5 ° x5 “ removals, . ho nine @ 12,516 
ee a ae a ee 627 


“ “ “ 


Total, . 22,914 
»288 
993 

1,330 
The average time served by fourth-class postmasters was three years and 
eight months. 


Offices established, . 
“ discontinued, 
Changes of site, 


To compare these figures with those we have heretofore published 
during the past twenty-one years, it is necessary to include among 
the changes, the appointments on “ changes of site ” (1,330). 

The total number of changes, then, would be : — 


Among presidential offices, 


1,783 
Among fourth-class offices, 


24,244 


Total among all offices, . 26,027 


The largest number of changes on this basis made in any other 
one year of which there is official printed record is 19,728 for the 
year ending June 30, 1886. This was under President Cleveland. 
The comparison of these figures alone, however, would be unfair 
to President Harrison’s Administration, as the number of postmas- 
ters has increased from 53,614 on July 1, 1886, to about 60,700 in 
March, 1890. Taking, therefore, the percentages, it appears that, 
under President Harrison, the changes have reached close on to 43 








per cent. in one year. The percentage for the year ending June 30, 
1886, was 37}. The result is the present Administration has beaten 
the record, as far as the percentage of changes in one year goes. 

To see how many of the 60,700 postmasters in commission March 
4, 1890, have been appointed by the present Administration, we have 
to add the appointments for the 3,288 newly established offices to the 
26,027 changes. This makes 29,315, or nearly one-half (48,4, %). 
This is at a rate of 100 appointments a day for 293 days in a work- 

. ing year which allows for but 16 holidays besides Sundays. The 
highest number of appointments, estimated on the same basis, ever 
reached before was in 1886, when there were made 22,747,* out of 
53,614, Or 42 per cent. ; 





THE SENATE DEBATE ON CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


The debate that took place in the United States Senate on April 
17, on civil service reform, arose on the joint resolution for the 
appointment of thirty additional medical examiners without regard to 
the Civil Service Laws. Perhaps the most noticeable feature of the 
whole debate is an entire absence of any attack on the law itself. 
Even Senator Plumb (R.), of Kansas, who has been supposed to be 
an enemy of the reform, said : — 


I will say that, so far as I am concerned, I have not now, and never 
have had, any idea of returning to the old system, or expectation or desire 
that that should be done; but I am not of those who believe that the present 
Civil Service Law embodies in the highest possible way what might be 
called a non-partisan service combined with the highest efficiency and the 
best possible results to the government service, and the only issue I have 
ever taken with the men who feel differently about it is upon this point. 
They claim that to differ from them upon the proposition that the present 
Civil Service Law embodies the sum and substance of human wisdom as 
applied to this subject is heresy. 


Of course, Senator Hoar stood up for the law, as he has always 
done when it is attacked directly or indirectly; but we are specially 
glad to commend the thorough and brave manner in which he did so 
on this occasion, because we have had to differ from him lately 
on the principles that should govern the appointment and removal of 
collectors of customs. Senator Hoar voted with the Democrats 
at one stage of the proceedings, when he and Senators Aldrich of 
Rhode Island and Sanders of Montana were the only Republicans 
voting for what seems to us the best form of amendment. 

As to Senator Plumb’s feeling in the matter, it is very likely that, dur. 
ing the progress of the reform, he may have been somewhat nettled at 
the attacks made on him; and after his explanation we apologize for 
our part in them. But the difficulty with most people, who, like Sena- 
tor Plumb, are in favor of the principles of the reform, but do not like 
its methods, is that they do not propose any better methods in the 
place of those they oppose. We have frequently admitted that the 
system of competitive examinations which forms so large part of 
the reform methods has its defects; but, like the steam-engine and 
the electric motor, though they are far from being theoretically ideal, 
nothing else has yet been invented that will do the work so well. 
Meanwhile, those who offer no good substitute, and yet oppose the 
best machines in use, must not object if occasionally they are mis- 
taken for opponents of the objects sought to be attained. 

The joint resolution, as it was presented and as it passed in the 
House, provided that “the examination for the appointment of these 
medical examiners shall be in the discretion and under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Interior.” This provision was drawn up by 
Green B. Raum, the Commissioner of Pensions, and long an open 
opponent of the reform. This practically exempts the medical ex- 
aminers from the Civil Service Law, because the civil service exami- 
nations are not examinations “under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Interior,” and also because an almost identical provision for the 
appointment of census bureau clerks was held to be a reason for not 
appointing them under the civil service rules. We believe it is true, 
as some Republican Senators argued, that under such a provision 


*See Postmaster-General Wanamaker’s Report (1889), p. 19. 
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the President cou/d compel a cabinet officer to have the examinations 
conducted under the civil service rules; but under the Constitution 
of the United States the President is not directly responsible for 
the appointment of officers whose appointment is vested by Congress 
“in the heads of departments.” Senator Faulkner (D.), of West 
Virginia, moved an amendment striking out this clause. This 
amendment, which is the one reformers favored, was put to a yea 
and nay vote. The result was eighteen yeas and twenty-two nays, 
the vote standing as follows : — 


YEAS,— 18. 


Gray, Del. (D.) 
Harris, Tenn. (D.) 
Hoar, Mass. (R.) 
McPherson, N.J. (D.) 
Pasco, Fla. (D.) 
Payne, Ohio (D.) 


Aldrich, R.I. (R.) 
Berry, Ark. (D.) 
Cockrell, Mo. (D.) 
Coke, Tex. (D.) 
Faulkner, W. Va. (D.) 
George, Miss. (D.) 


Pugh, Ala. (D.) 
Sanders, Mont. (R.) 
Turpie, Md. (D.) 
Vance, N.C. (D.) 
Vest, Mo. (D.) 
Wilson, Md. (D.) 


NAYS,— 22. 
Higgins, Del. (R.) 
Jones of Nev. (R.) 
McMillan, Mich. (R.) 
Mitchell, Ore. (R.) 
Moody, S. Dak. (R.) 
Morrill, Vt. (R.) 
Plumb, Kan. (R.) 


Blair, N.H. (R.) 
Casey, N. Dak. (R.) 
Chandler, N.H. (R.) 
Cullom, Ill. (R.) 
Davis, Minn. (R.) 
Dixon, R.I. (R.) 
Frye, Me. (R.) 
Hale, Me. (R.) 


Power, Mont. (R.) 
Sawyer, Wis. (R.) 
Sherman, Ohio (R.) 
Stewart, Nev. (R.) 
Stockbridge, Mich. (R.) 
Teller, Col. (R.) 
Wilson of Iowa (R.) 


There was no quorum voting; and on a roll-call it appeared that 
Bate of Tenn. (D.), Call, Fla. (D.), Morgan, Ala. (D.), Paddock, Neb. 
(R.), Platt, Conn. (R.), Walthall, Miss. (D.), Washburn, Minn. (R.), 
and Wolcott, Col. (R.), were present, but had not voted. 

Senator Hoar then moved an amendment, to substitute for the 
objectionable clause the following, after a change suggested by Sen- 
ator Faulkner: “ The examination for the appointment of these med- 
ical examiners shall be under the regulations prescribed by the Pres- 
ident of the United States.” This Senators Hoar, Hale, and Plumb, 
the leading Republican Senators then present, assured the Senate 
was equivalent to keeping the examination of these thirty medical 
examiners under the civil service rules. 

This amendment was carried by 38 yeas‘to 8 nays. The nays 
were: Daniel, W. Va. (D.); Davis, Minn. (R.); Dixon, R.I. (R); 
Moody, S. Dak. (R.); Plumb, Kan. (R.); Sawyer, Wis. (R.); Stewart, 
Nev. (R.); and Teller, Col. (R.),— or 7 Republicans and 1 Democrat. 
The yea vote was made up of 19 Republicans and 19 Democrats. 

Among the 38 absent were Allison (attending funeral of the late 
Mr. Randall), Cameron, Dawes, Edmunds, Evarts, Farwell, Gorman, 
Hawley, Ingalls, Quay, Sherman, and Voorhees. 

During the debate, Senator Hoar said, “So far as I now remem- 
ber, I never advised the removal of but one Democratic official in my 
life,” and “I did not advise that on political grounds. There was 
good reason, in my judgment, for the advice.” 


Senator Cockrell, of Missouri (D.), made a long arraignment of the 
Republican party for its faithlessness to the reform, beginning with 
the Jenckes bill of 1866, through the failure in 1872 to appropriate 
for the Commission appointed by Grant, up to the present time, quot- 
ing from laws, reports, messages, party platforms, and presidential let- 
ters of acceptance. Mr. Cockrell admitted he was not defending 
the history of the Democratic party on this subject, but was only 
attacking that of the Republicans. Senator Hoar very justly and 
frankly admitted that during the growth of reforms parties incorpo- 
rate into their platforms, at the request of the friends of the reform, 
declarations of principle to which a large number of men in the party 
have not attained and which in practice they do not carry out. Sen- 
ator Hoar also said, “I believe that the mass of the people of this 
country, certainly those where I am acquainted, desire that the civil 
service of this country shall be divorced from politics.” This is strong 
testimony as to the growth of the reform. It was only in February, 
1889, that the same Senator thought the majority of the people of the 
country had not come to this view. From our own observation it 
certainly appears that the reform has made a great advance in the 
minds and hearts of the people within the past two years. 


















































THE CIVIL SERVICE RECORD. 


CROWDED ELIGIBLE LISTS AND GEOGRAPHICAL 
APPORTIONMENT. 


Some complaint has been made by the enemies of the reform that 
the eligible lists for the civil service are so overcrowded that there 
is very little chance of appointment. We cannot see how it is any 
argument against the reform, if its methods are so popular. Now 
that the eligible lists are published with the standing of each candi- 
date, those not near the head of the more crowded lists know there 
is no chance of appointment, and so are not deluded by a vain hope, 
as under the spoils system they so often are. However, it may be 
interesting to state that it is far from true that the eligible lists as a 
whole are overcrowded. Indeed, more candidates for the higher po- 
sitions, such as stenographer, assistant Patent Office examiner, etc., 
are much needed; while it is true that the lower registers, notably 
the registers for female typewriters, still more for female copyists, 
are in some cases crowded. To start with, it should be stated that 
separate registers filled up from entirely different kinds of examina- 
tions are kept for different kinds of positions. There are over one 
hundred different registers for different kinds of employment in the 
Departmental Service at Washington alone. To show that the reg- 
isters for the higher kinds of service are not crowded, let us take the 
register for male stenographer. In 1888, only 23 passed, and of these 
20 were appointed. In 1889, 33 passed and 28 are already appointed, 
3 are now on certification for appointment, and there are 2 calls not 
filled, and still more may be appointed before the year 1890 closes. 


For telegraphy : — 
In 1888, 2 passed and I was appointed. 
In 1889,4 “ “ 3 were ae 
For Patent Office Assistant Examiners : — 
In 1888, 27 passed and 19 were appointed. 
In 1889,14 “ > a * a 
For Special Pension Examiner : — 
In1888, 20 passed and 14 were appointed and 6 others certified 3 times. 
fateengt * * 4g si oo . <8 
For male typewriters : — 
In 1888, 40 passed and 29 were appointed. 
In 1889,36 “ oa «¢ “ 
For male book-keepers : — 
In 1888, 12 passed and 8 were appointed. 
In 1889,20 “ — “s 
For mechanical draughtsmen : — 
In 1889, 4 passed and 1 was appointed. 
For topographical draughtsmen : — 
In 1888, 7 passed and 5 were appointed. 
In 1889,9 “ mg. SF “ 


In all these higher registers the names are kept on for two years, 
so more of those passing in 1889 may still be appointed. 

While for female copyists in 1889 over 600 passed and only 22 were 
appointed. 

This is nothing exceptional with the civil service, for with the busi- 
ness service the supply of female copyists far exceeds the demand in 
most parts of the country. 

Were it not for the law compelling the appointments to be made 
from the various States and Territories in proportion to population, 
there would be far less trouble in the crowding of the lower lists. 
There are some States distant from Washington and with an agri- 
cultural population from which there are but few applicants for any 
positions, although local examinations are provided for. Asa result, 
a large proportion of those who do apply from those States get ap- 
pointed. 

For example, for The male clerk and copyist register, in Alabama, 
Arkansas, Texas, and Tennessee taken together,— 

In 1888, 35 passed and 23 were appointed. 

In 1889, 61 “ “ 27 “ “ 

On the other hand, for the same positions, in Indiana,— 
In 1888, 43 passed and 1 was appointed (preferred veteran). 
In 1889, lor“ i aaa, “ = “ 


In Pennsylvania,— 

In 1888, 80 passed and 11 were appointed. 

In 1889, 130 i | hi . 

The quota of the District of Columbia has long been filled up with 
experts, etc.,on the higher registers;-and, though in that District 
there are a large number of trained clerks and copyists, none can be 
appointed at present. 

If the apportionment were made in proportion to the number on the 
eligible lists and not in proportion to the population, it would be a 
great advantage; while, looking merely to the good of the service, it 
would be still better to allow the Commissioners to select the best 
from the whole country. It turns out that not only in the District of 
Columbia, but in other States where the proportion of applicants is 
large, the quotas are nearly filled by those on the higher registers, so 
there are very few that can be taken from the copyist and clerk 
registers living in those States. 

For example, in 1889, out of 87 appointments allotted to Illinois, 
Indiana, and New York, 63 were from the special registers, and only 
24 were copyists and clerks; while from Georgia, Texas, and Missis- 
sippi, out of 40 appointments, only 6 were from the special registers 
and 34 were copyists and clerks. Again, because of this allotment 
law, the Commissioners have to take persons with a lower percentage 
from some States, while much better clerks are on the lists of other 
States. For example, from Maryland and Virginia, in 1889, no clerks 
and copyists were appointed, because their quotas were full, and yet 
in these States there were clerks and copyists who had passed 
over 90% ; while from Georgia, Mississippi, Texas, and Arkansas, 
41 were appointed, and there was no one in any of those States who 
had passed over 86%. In Mississippi, which got 10 appointments, 
the highest was 83. In the end, clerks with only 75¢/, were ap- 
pointed from some States, while from other States there were large 
numbers with percentages over 90 who could not under the present 
law be appointed. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR PROMOTION IN THE TREAS- 
URY DEPARTMENT. 


The report of the board of examiners for promotion in the Treas- 
ury Department, recently received, contains many points of interest. 
The history of these examinations shows that prior to 1870 they 
were conducted in an informal manner and no record of the ques- 
tions or examinations was kept; but, by order of Secretary Boutwell, 
dated July 29, 1870, the examination had to be in writing. By order 
of President Grant, competitive examinations for promotion, as well 
as entrance, were required from Jan. 1, 1872, to March 9, 1875, when, 
by order of General Grant, Secretary Bristow abolished them. Com- . 
petitive examinations for promotion were again established by an 
order of Secretary Sherman, dated Feb. 1, 1878. These examina- 
tions, however, soon fell into complete disuse. Since the Civil Ser- 
vice Law of 1883 was passed, the only examinations conducted by 
the Treasury Department itself are those for promotion. On June 
29, 1888, acting Secretary Thompson, under the direction of the 
President, issued an order classifying the employees of the Depart- 
ment; and, according to that classification, the promotion examina- 
tions are conducted by orders dated Aug. 9, 1887, and Oct. 3, 1887. 

The report goes on to say: — 

“The examinations are entirely within the range of the courses of 
the common schools of the Republic. Those for $900, or lesser 
grades, are below the course of study of the sixth grade in the public 
schools of this city; those for the clerkships of Class 1 are below the 
course of the seventh grade of its schools ; and those for the clerk- 
ships of Class 4 are within the limits of the course of the eighth 
grade; and all are within the President’s order as defined in Depart- 
ment Rule II., and of those used by the United States Civil Service 
Commission for admission, with the following modifications : — 

“ Candidates are required to tabulate Treasury statistics, to have a 
general knowledge of the Department itself, to have a special knowl- 
edge of the Bureau in which assigned, and a technical knowledge of 
the work upon which they have been engaged during the last year. 
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To these modified features special relative weights are given, the 
greatest weight having been given to the work of the candidate’s 
desk. 

“Tn addition to the common-school education as a basis, the spe- 
cial education of the candidate, when used in official work, is recog- 
nized; and each candidate is given an opportunity to voluntarily ex- 
hibit his skill in his special line, as, for instance, in draughting, free- 
hand drawing, tracing, map drawing, topography, perspective, alge- 
bra, geometry, the use of logarithmic and other tables, statics, 
hydraulics, stenography, typewriting, the making of stencils for mim- 
eographic copying, tabulations with typewriters and calligraphs, etc., 
all resting on the common-school education as the essential feature ; 
but, when taken at the option of the candidate, special marks are 
given according to the skill required in the special exhibit. 

“ All exam‘nations are in writing, are preserved for future refer- 
ence, and are, after approval by the Board of Examiners, only acces- 
sible to the Secretary of the Treasury, an Assistant Secretary, the 
Chief Clerk of the Department, and the Examiner, who is their cus- 
todian.” 

This disposes of a great deal of the talk about “scholastic,” “ col- 
legiate,” and “ general culture” tests in the examinations for promo- 
tion, at least. 

During the fiscal year, the pass examinations for promotions by 
the board have been extended in their scope, and are now applied to 
the entire clerical force, including that of the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, and to the draughtsmen in the offices of the Supervis- 
ing Architect and the Coast and Geodetic Survey, except to those for 
positions above class four. 

The candidates for the offices of special agents of the Treasury 
are now required to satisfy a special board as to their fitness for 
those positions before their appointments are made. 





CONGRESSMEN AND THE OFFICES. 


FIRST REPORT OF THE SPECIAL 
CIVIL SERVICE 


COMMITTEE OF THE 
REFORM LEAGUE. 


NATIONAL 


Gentlemen,— Your special committee appointed to inquire into 
the condition of the federal civil service and .the operation of the 
reform law would respectfully report : — 

That on the 15th of February, 1890, your committee had its first 
meeting in Philadelphia, and outlined its general plan of work. 

Among other things, it was determined to make inquiries, at as 
early a period as possible, in regard to the system of Congressional 
patronage, and ascertain to what extent appointments to office were 
still controlled by members of Congress, and to what degree this 
patronage interfered with their proper legislative duties. In regard to 
this branch of their investigation, your committee is now prepared 
to make its report. 

The chairman of your committee, on its behalf, addressed to each 
of the Republican members of the House of Representatives the 
following questions : — 


How many offices are there in your district or elsewhere where the ap- 
pointments depend upon you? 

How many applications for office have you received during the past 
year? 

What is the average amount of correspondence which each of these 
applications requires on your part? 

What amount of time, either your own or of your secretary or clerk, 


is required, as nearly as you can judge, for conducting this correspondence 
and for attending to appointments ? 


Have any elections been held in your district to determine who the 


appointees should be, and, if so, in how many instances, where, and four 
what positions ? 


To these questions a number of responses were returned, with the 
statement that the writers had not the data at hand to answer these 
inquiries; but some twenty-four answers were received, giving more 








or less completely the information asked for. A summary of these 
answers is as follows: To the question, “‘ How many offices are there 
in your district or elsewhere where thé appointments depend upon 
you?” the following answers have been received :— 


1. About one hundred and twenty post-offices in the district I represent. 

2. One hundred and seventy-nine post-offices and about thirty other 
places; also, one hundred and eight census enumerators, with an endless 
number of applicants. 

3. About one hundred and forty. 

4. About two hundred. 

5. A hundred and twenty. 

6. A hundred and forty-six post-offices in the district; and under the rule 
I am expected to recommend a postmaster for each. 

7. The federal offices are deemed of so much importance that the Sena- 
tor and all the party representatives from the State insist upon making 
recommendations for appointments; and no appointment, theref re, de- 
pends upon me alone. 

8. Two hundred post-offices, and probably three or four others. 

g. No answer. ° 

1o. There are two hundred and fifty offices in my district where the 
appointments depend upon myself. 

11. Nearly fifty. 

12. About one hundred and twenty. 

13. Probably three hundred or three hundred and fifty. 

14. About six hundred and fifty, in which the two senators often unite. 

15. No answer. 

16. About eight hundred. 

17. Six hundred. 

18. None but the post-offices; but a very general impression prevails that 
I can control others, which calls for many letters of reply. 

19. About two hundred and fifty. 

20. Cannot say. 

21. Not given. 

22. Perhaps one hundred and twenty-five. 

23. Ten or fifteen fourth-class postmasters. 

24. Perhaps two hundred. 





An average of the above (omitting numbers 7, 9, 15, 18, 20, and 21» 
in which numerical estimates are not given) would give about two 
hundred and fifty appointments depending upon each of these Con- 
gressmen. 

To the question, “How many applications for office have you 
received during the past year?” the following answers were re- 
ceived : — 


1. I cannot give you the exact number; but I am quite sure the number 
of written applications must be at least eight or nine thousand, to say notk- 
ing of the verbal requests. 

2. About three hundred, in addition to home post-offices; five thousand 
applications for them. 

3. About five hundred. 

4. About one thousand. 

5. Sixty. 

6. There are one hundred and forty-six post-offices in my district; and 
under the rule I am expected to recommend a postmaster for each. I 
think there have been, so far at least, on an average, five applicants for 
each vacancy. During the first year of the present administration, I was 
called on to recommend for office to the appointing power two hundred and 
forty-six applicants, exclusive of applicants for the position of postmaster. 
(This would make nine hundred and seventy-six in all.) 

7. About two thousand. 

8. Not far from one thousand. 

g. Cannot tell; hundreds, if not thousands. 

10. There have been about fifteen hundred applications for office received 
by me during the past year. In addition to the applications of those who 
want office for themselves, numerous letters and petitions are received, 
in nearly every case urging claims of those who are applicants. 

11. About four hundred. 

12. Impossible to tell; hundreds, perhaps one thousand. 

13. I think I can modestly say two thousand. Where there are ten can- 
didates for the office, each man thinks he is the one most entitled to it; and 
it is generally quite easy to disappoint nine of them. 

14. Approximately, about five hundred. 
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15. The number of applications for office during the past year is something 
over eight hundred, as appears on my docket; yet there are only eleven 
fourth-class post-offices in the district, and ten presidential offices. The 
applications for these have been practically nothing. The great mass of 
applications are for positions in the unclassified service in the custom-house 
and every branch of the government service, and in the navy yard. 

16. About two thousand ; not less. 

17. About two thousand. 

18. About two hundred. 

19. Could not guess ; hundreds. 

20. Something less than a million. 

21. It is impossible for me to say how many applications for office I have 
received during the past twelve months; but they have been almost innu- 
merable, and it has been impossible for me to favor a tenth of those who 
desire positions. And the most of the applicants I know to be worthy and 
deserving men, whom I would be glad to aid if it were possible for me 
to do so. 


Taking an average of the above (omitting numbers 9, 19, 20, and 
21), the number of applications made was something over seventeen 
hundred to each member. 

To the interrogatories, “What is the average amount of corre- 
spondence which each of these applications requires on your part; 
and what amount of time, either of your own or of your secretary or 
clerk, is required, as nearly as you can judge, for conducting this 
correspondence and for attending to appointments?” your committee 
have received the following answers : — 


1. During the past year, more than three-quarters of my time in the day 
was given to attending to appointments; and late every evening (except 
Sunday) was given to my correspondence, with the valuable assistance 
of a stenographer, and even then I found it impossible to answer more than 
half or two-thirds of my correspondence. 

2. The amount of time is about one full day in each week. 

3. About half the time of one man. 

4. The probable average amount of correspondence is about five letters 
for each application, requiring about one-fourth — possibly, one-third — of 
my entire time. 

§. The average amount of correspondence is about six letters each; 
about two hours’ time. 

6. I think that attention to the demands of those applications consumes 
one-fourth of my working time. 

7. About half of my time. Perhaps two letters eacn. 

8. Could give no light upon it, but quite a burdensome correspondence. 

g. One-third of time of self and clerk. Several letters each; some of 
them fifty or a hundred. 

10. These applications will require, on an average, two letters each. 
I should think that at least two hours a day have been required for conduct- 
ing this correspondence and attending to appointments. 

11. Nearly two hours daily during last summer; not so much now, and I 
cannot easily give an estimate. 

12. The average amount of correspondence which each of these applica- 
tions requires is rarely less than two or three, sometimes ten. I have had 
cases of twenty. The amount of time required is more than any branch of 
my public duties since November, 1888. 

13. Probably five letters each, all round. All the time I could get. 

14. About four letters to each applicant. About one-tenth of my time. 

15. A low estimate of the average amount of correspondence which each 
of these applications requires on my part would be five in each case, or 
between four and five thousand letters in all. If it were not for the distribu- 
tion of these offices, it would be easy for me to conduct my official corre- 
spondence personally; but, as it is, a secretary is required, and the burden 
of the office greatly increased. 

16. Eight to fifteen letters each; eight to ten hours per day. 

17. An average of three letters each; one-half of my time. 

18. About two letters each; about one hour each day. 

19. About a dozen letters, on the average, to each; half of my time. 

20. One prolonged and continuous correspondence. The constant and 
entire time of both myself and secretary would not suffice. 

21. I think that during the last twelve months the lives of most of the 
Republican members of Congress have been made miserable by the post- 
office controversies in their Congressional districts. 

22. Each place filled on my recommendation has required probably twelve 
letters written. 

23. Do not know what amount of time, but a good part of it. 
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It is not an extravagant estimate from the above answers to say 
that more than one-third of the entire time of these Congressmen 
(time which should properly be devoted to their legislative duties) is 
consumed in the distribution of offices. 

The condition of affairs in this respect does not seem to have 
changed very greatly from the time when General Garfield, in his 
speech at Williams College, said, “One-third of the working hours 
of Senators and Representatives is hardly sufficient to meet the 
demands made upon them in reference to appointments for office.” 
The number of places withdrawn from Congressional patronage by 
the Civil Service Law has been about 29,000, but this has been coun- 
terbalanced by the growth of the service. 

Your committee then proceeded to inquire more particularly into 
the extent to which this patronage interfered with the proper per- 
formance of the legislative duties which the Constitution imposes 
upon members of Congress. Your-committee examined the records 
of Congress, for the purpose. of determining the relative number of 
measures which remain unconsidered at the end of each session from 
lack of time to give them proper consideration. Taking the last 
Congress as an illustration, your committee found that the number 
of bills and joint resolutions introduced was 17,078, to wit: House 
bills, 12,664; resolutions, 269; Senate bills, 4,000; resolutions, 145. 
Out of this total number of 17,078, your committee ascertained that 
the bills and resolutions passed were only 1,824, or a little more 
than ten per cent., leaving a balance of 15,254 measures introduced, 
but not adopted. This, however, does not furnish a just criterion 
of the measures which Congress was unable to consider, since some 
of these measures were passed upon adversely. Your committee 
therefore examined the indexes of the last Congressional Record of 
both sessions, and found that, out of the 17,078 measures introduced, 
more than eleven thousand were referred to committees and never 
reported by the committees to which they were referred; that about 
fourteen hundred were introduced and reported by these committees, 
but never reached final consideration in the respective houses in 
which they were originally introduced; that something more than one 
thousand passed the house in which they were introduced, but never 
reached final consideration in the other branch of Congress, while 
less than thirty-five hundred were finally acted upon. Your com- 
mittee included in the measures finally disposed of all bills and 
resolutions approved by the President; all which became laws with- 
out his approval; all which passed both houses and were examined 
and approved, even though they finally failed to become laws through 
lack of proper submission to the Executive; all measures which were 
vetoed by the President, whether afterwards considered by Congress 
or not; and all measures which were withdrawn, laid on the table, 
or indefinitely postponed in either house. It is evident, however, 
that many of these measures, including bills which were laid on the 
table (from which they might be taken at any time), were not intended 
to be definitely rejected. 

Why is it that the committees to which this proposed legislation 
is referred have no time to sort out the good from the bad, no time 
to consider more than a small fraction of the measures submitted to 
them? Why is it that so many bills reported fail to receive consid- 
eration in the respective houses of Congress. Why is it that so 
many measures which finally pass are ill-digested and carelessly 


‘drawn, and require expensive litigation to construe their meaning? 


It is not hard to find an answer, when it is known that more than one- 
third of the working hours of the members belonging to the party 
which is responsible for the legislation of the country is devoted 
to business entirely foreign to that legislation. 

The system itself is inherently vicious. The union in a single 
person or body of men of different functions of government, which 
are distinct in their nature, is evidence of a low form of political 
organism. Ina large community with complicated interests it is only 
where these functions are definitely distributed that we can expect 
to see them properly performed. It is just as inconsistent with good 
government for the legislators to appoint the officers who are to 
administer the laws as it would be for a judge to undertake personally 
the execution of the process which he issues, or as it would be for 

















































these law-makers themselves to act as judges in administering and 
applying theirown laws. It is only where the legislative, executive, 
and judicial departments are kept distinct that we can expect efficient 
work from any of them. An encroachment by any of these depart- 
ments upon the duties of the other is a manifest usurpation. The 
Federal Constitution has carefully distributed to each its own powers 
and duties. The duty of Congress is to make the laws. The Sen- 
ate, as the adviser of the President, has a qualified right to pass upon 
his nominations for certain offices; but to the House of Representa- 
tives no such right is given in any form, and yet we find members of 
both houses, in violation of the purposes of the Constitution, con- 
trolling appointments in every branch of the public service, and 
demanding that their constituents and political friends shall receive 
situations, often as a reward for personal and political favors, and not 
on account of any qualifications for public office. So it has been 
common to find these appointees active in conventions, caucuses, and 
primaries, working for the interests of the particular Congressman to 
whom they owe their appointments, and often without regard for the 
public welfare; and it is for this work, or with the hope of securing 
it in the future, that the appointment is often given as the reward or 
the incentive. 






























































































It is sometimes urged against civil service reform that the head 
of each department and bureau ought to. have the selection of his 
own subordinates; but under the patronage system he has no such 
selection at all. The men selected are chosen, not on account of the 
knowledge of their fitness possessed by the appointing officer, but 
because they are recommended by a certain Representative or Sen- 
ator. The head of the department or bureau feels little responsibility 
for their acts. It often happens that he is not at liberty to discharge 
an inefficient man, lest he may offend the Congressman whose influ- 
ence secured the appointment of that man. The Congressman, on 
the other hand, does not feel the responsibility for these appoint- 
ments; for he is not nominally nor legally the appointing officer. In 
many cases it is not known on whose recommendation the appoint- 
ment is made. This system “invades the independence of the Execu- 
tive, and makes him less responsible for the character of his 
appointments. It impairs the efficiency of the legislator by divert- 
ing him from his proper sphere of duties and involving him in the 
intrigues of the aspirants for office.’ (James A. Garfield, A//an- 
tic Monthly, July, 1877.) 


But not only does the patronage system impair the efficiency of 
the service, it actually weakens the party in power. As was said 
in one of the answers to the above questions, “ where ten men apply 
for an office, it is easy to disappoint nine of them.” The experience 
of the last Administration, as well as of the present one up to this 
time, clearly shows that this irregular and unconstitutional mode of 
distributing public offices serves only to cripple the members who 
make the appointments and the political party under which it is done. 
Members of Congress realize this embarrassment when they order 
an election or caucus among the voters of their own party in the 
respective neighborhoods where post-offices are to be filled. The 
effort in such cases is undoubtedly to cast from themselves the 
responsibility of making a choice, which is quite sure to engender 
dissension. 
































Such an expedient is not only unjust in itself, but it rarely affords 
the relief sought. It is manifestly unfair to make an appointment 
for postmaster in a certain town depend upon the votes of one 
political party only. These may be an actual minority among the 
patrons of that office. The service to be performed is public service, 
paid for without reference to the political affiliations of the patrons; 
and, if the choice is to be made by the suffrages of those who are 
interested, it is not just that any should be disfranchised. The re 
sult of these elections often adds to the confusion and embarrass- 
ment which patronage entails, as your committee has learned in the 
course of its inquiries. 


To our question, “ Have any elections been held in your district 
to determine who the appointee should be; and, if so, in how many 
instances, where, and for what positions?” the following answers 
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have been received from Congressmen in whose districts such elec- 
tions have been held : — 


4. In two instances, for postmasters, resulting in both cases in difficulty 
and dissatisfaction. 

6. Elections have been held in eight places in my Congressional district 
for the selection of postmasters. No elections have been had for the pur- 
pose of designating any other appointment. 

8. One election, to determine who should be the post-office appointee. 
We let all parties vote, and confined it to one town; would not hold 
another election for that purpose under any consideration. 

g. One election was held so far, for postmaster, which was unsatisfactory 
on account of small attendance. There will be another on March 27 for 
postmaster. 

11. In a few instances elections by petitions for the position of post- 
master. 

12. One last year for postmaster. The result increased strife. 

13. None. At the solicitation of candidates and others I called three 
post-office elections, and I got into hot water. The very persons who had 
asked for elections protested most loudly against them; and I then appointed 
the postmasters, or recommended them myself. 

15. In case of every presidential post-office in the district where there has 
been a vacancy since the 4th of March, 1889, a caucus of Republican 
voters has been held to recommend the candidate for the office. These 
caucuses have been largely attended; and the result in every instancedeas 
been perfectly satisfactory, both in the character of the candidates elected, 
who have been, without exception, excellent men, and entirely removing the 
disputes and factious quarrels which arise from such appointments. 

16. Two for postmasters. 

17. Two for post-offices. 

18. None. One was held without my knowledge, in which voters were 
excluded who had a right to be heard, and I paid no attention to the elec- 
tion. 

21. I had a few post-office elections in my Congressional district ; but, as 
there is no law regulating such elections, they have resulted in bitterness 
and strife, and did more to engender animosities and ill-will between the 
patrons of the office than any other method I could have adopted for set- 
tling post-office contentions. Hence I have not favored them, and hence- 
forth shall discourage them where I can. 

22. Yes: I settled perhaps twenty post-office contests by a caucus of Re- 
publican electors. It worked fairly well. 

24. In one instance elected a postmaster. 


—— 































































The other answers state that no elections were held. 

An amusing account of an election held in his district was given 
in an interview with one of the Representatives. He said: “I have 
held one election only under this Administration, and that had a 
most disastrous result. It resulted in several men losing their char- 
acters, one or two were turned out of church, and all was turmoil and 
confusion. Carriages were hired to bring voters fourteen miles dis- 
tant, and citizens of another State voted. The doors of the polling 
places were broken in. Democrats were allowed to vote. There 
were no safeguards about the polls. No oaths were required, and 
there was no respect for the election. The judges certified the elec- 
tion of one man, but sent a statement with the certification that the 
election was carried by fraud, the same name appearing upon both 
papers. The consequence was, I went outside for the postmaster, 
and chose a man who had not voted and took no part in the fight. 
He moved into the town, and took the office (worth not more than 
$150 per year); but they would have torn the election nominee to 
pieces if I had recommended him. I look upon these elections as a 
party disaster.” 

Other members, as well as some of the above, have expressed their 
opinion of the patronage system in no favorable terms. One says: 
“This patronage business is a great nuisance.” Another: “I gave 
two hours a day to candidates for office all last summer, throwing 
open a room to them six days out of the week. Of course it was an 
imposition, but I do not want to be put in the attitude of complaining 
of my constituents so long as the system exists.” Another says that 
he regards appointments by Congressmen as injurious to the best 
performance of their legislative duties, but, while the system exists, 
it is not possible for members of Congress to avoid the responsibility, 
and their duty is to make the best possible use of the patronage 
which custom imposes upon them. 
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Another objection to the patronage system is the secrecy by which 
it is surrounded. Recommendations and petitions, which are signed 
upon solicitation and which mean nothing; charges and counter- 


them. 


Another consequence of this system of Congressional patronage 
has been the distribution of offices in many Congressional districts 
by the defeated candidates for Congress belonging to the party in 
power. This irresponsible and illegal apportionment of patronage 
has led to many scandals. In Missouri there are a number of in- 


stances in which these distributors of patronage have collected con- | 
| the United States, which paralyzes the legislative power of Congress, 


siderable sums of money from the men seeking their recommenda- 
tions. These “donations, or free gifts” (as they have been called 
by the recipients of them), are ostensibly made to cover “the expense 
attached to the proceedings” of recommending them; but it is evi- 
dent that transactions of this character are essentially corrupt. 


The object of your committee in laying these facts before the pub- 
lic is rather to expose the infirmities of the patronage system than to 
criticise the action of individual Congressmen or of the party in 
poWer. These evils have existed under both political parties; and, so 
long as the present system exists, it is difficult for any individual 
Congressman to refuse to exercise that patronage which universal 
custom has thrust upon him, often without his consent or desire. 
The remedy lies in the adoption of general laws which shall remove 
these offices from Congressional interference. In this connection, 
we desire to call the attention of the League to the provisions of a 
bill recently introduced into the House of Representatives by the 
Hon. Henry’ Cabot Lodge, of Massachusetts, in respect to fourth- 


class postmasterships, offices which at present constitute the bulk of | 


those subject to Congressional patronage. This bill provides that 
the United States shall be divided by the Postmaster-General into 
postal districts, and that he shall designate for each district a post- 
office inspector to act as examiner. (As these inspectors are now 
appointed in pursuance of the Civil Service Law, there is reason to 
believe that they will not be greatly subject to political influence.) 
The bill provides that, whenever a fourth-class postmaster is to be 
appointed, the inspector for the district shall post notices in conspic- 
uous places in the vicinity, stating the place where the post-office is 
situated, the compensation, the amount of bond, the place where 
application papers may be obtained, and to which they must be 
returned, and any other proper information. At least fourteen days’ 
time is to be given for returning the application papers. The in- 
spector must furnish all applicants with blank forms of certificates, 
in which the applicant, in his own handwriting, shall state, upon 
oath, his name, residence, post-office address, citizenship, time and 
place of birth, education, health, and physical capacity for the ser- 
vice, previous employment in the military or naval service, business 
and residence for the previous five years, whether convicted or under 
indictment for any crime, and, if so, what, and the particular building 
where the applicant proposes to establish the post-office, and whether 
in connection with any other business. The candidate shall furnish 
a sworn certificate, signed by three reputable citizens, declaring their 
belief that he is a suitable person. No other recommendation shall 
be offered. No certificate shall be signed by any person holding 
office in the Federal or State government. No application shall call 
for or furnish any information concerning the politics of the appli- 
cant. At the expiration of the time for receiving application papers, 
the inspector shall post a list of the applications in the vicinity, and 
visit the place and make such inquiries as shall enable him to form 
an intelligent judgment on the qualifications of the respective appli- 


cants. He shall then send to the Postmaster-General all the appli- | 
| of the party made in the platform adopted at Chicago in 1888. 


cation papers, together with the report, in which he shall grade the 
applicants in the order of their relative fitness, according to his 
inquiries, and giving the reasons. These papers are.to be preserved 
for five years, and upon them the Postmaster-General shall appoint 
one of the candidates whose names are reported and designated as fit 








to be appointed ; but, if he shall select any other than the one graded 
highest, he shall place his reasons upon record, and these shall be 


| open to public inspection. No appointment shall be absolute until 
charges, preferred in the dark; political influence, which is often | 
really exerted in favor of one man while it appears to be exerted in | 
favor of another; intrigues and defamation of character,—all these | 
things are only incidents to a system which produces and nourishes | 


the appointee has served one year on probation. The Postmaster- 
General shall not appoint upon political grounds, nor the inspector 
recommend any candidate upon such grounds. si 

This bill is an entirely new measure, and is largely tentative in its 


character; but it is progressive, it affords to the administration a means 


of appointing fourth-class postmasters without the necessity of consult- 
ing members of Congress, and it will help to remove this great mass 
of small offices from political control and restore to members of Con- 
gress the dignity which ought to belong to the law-makers of the 
country. It will help to abolish a system of patronage which leads 
to endless contentions and bickerings in almost every community in 


and which holds these small prizes up as a reward for the lowest 
forms of political activity. 
We would respectfully urge the League to take every measure 


| possible to promote the favorable consideration and adoption of this 


or some other measure which seeks to substitute general rules for 
the individual discretion and self-interest of members of Congress 
and their political supporters. If the fourth-class post-offices can be 
removed from the field of political strife, the reform of the federal 
civil service will be more than half accomplished. 

(Mr. MacVeagh, being absent on account of illness, is unable to 
sign this report before its presentation to the Executive Committee.) 


Wo. D. FOULKE, 
Cuas. J. BONAPARTE, 
RICHARD H. DANA, 
SHERMAN S. ROGERS, 
By W. D. FOULKE, Chairman. 
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AMENDMENTS TO FOURTH-CLASS POSTMASTERS 
BILL. 


The following amendments have been suggested by Mr. Lodge, of 
Massachusetts, to H. R. 7707, to regulate the appointment of fourth- 
class postmasters : — 

Sect. 5, line 25, add, “and, in case there should be no applicants, 
the post-office inspector shall report the name or names of such 
person or persons as he may consider willing to accept such office, in 
conformity with the provisions of this section.” 

Sect. 11, line 6, add, “and no recommendation shall be made of any | 
applicant for the office of postmaster of a fourth-class office by a 
person holding any office under the United States; and any such 
recommendation by any person holding any office under the govern- 
ment of the United States, except as provided in this act, shall dis- 
qualify the applicant receiving such recommendation for appoint- 
ment.” 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE UNION LEAGUE CLUB OF NEW YORK. 


Resolved, That the Union League Club approves of the administra- 
tion of the Civil Service Commission under President Harrison, and 
that it finds in its efficiency and integrity a fulfilment of the pledges 


Resolved, That the Union League Club of the city of New York 
respectfully asks of the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States that the sum of $82,000 be appropriated for the work 
of the Civil Service Commission for the next fiscal year. 





NEPOTISM.— ANOTHER PLACE FOR BLAINE’S BROTHER. 


Mr. Robert G. Blaine, brother of Secretary Blaine, who has for 
some years held the office of curator of the Department of Agricult- 
ure, has been appointed by Secretary Rusk superintendent of quar- 
antine stations, under the Bureau of Animal Industry.— Boston Post. 

[The brother-in-law of Emmons Blaine, appointed Secretary of 
Legation to London, was so appointed before Mr. Emmons Blaine 
was married into the family or even before the engagement was 
publicly announced. See CiviL SERVICE RECORD, p. 106.] 





THE BUSINESS OF POLITICS. 


[From the Chicago 7imes.] 

“I die poor,” mourned the chronic office-holder, as he neared his 
end. 

“ Honest man!” exclaimed the father confessor, assuringly. 

“No, it was not that,” murmured the patient. “ That’s not the 
cause.” 

“What then, poor man?” 

“‘ Political assessments.” 


— Boston Sunday Herald, April 20. 


ENGLISH VIEW OF ROTATION AMONG POSTMASTERS. 


Sir Lyon Playfair, ex-Postmaster-General of England, observed 
in the course of one of his admirable talks, giving his personal recol- 
lections of Rowland Hill and his great reform, in which Playfair was 
also a leading spirit : — 

“There is one feature of the post-office which has contributed 
greatly to its success,— I allude to its perfect freedom from political 
action. I believe that the only survival of politics in it is in the 
appointment of rural messengers by members of Parliament for the 
district. This miserable remnant of patronage ought to be swept 
away. Ido not think that I ever knew, and certainly never asked, 
what were the political convictions of any candidate for office when 
I had to deal with the patronage; and this must be the practice and 
experience of my successors. [Hear, hear.] How different is the 
administration of the post-office in the United States! At every 
change of a political party in the Presidency there is a sweeping 
change of officers, on the principle that ‘spoils belong to the victors.’ 
The present President has been in office only a few months; but, 
when I left America in November, 17,000 postmasters had been 
dismissed [laughter] because they were Democrats, and the party 
newspapers were urging increased activity in the process of dis- 
organization. It is because our post-office has been an efficient 
servant of the public, having only one thought as to how to do its 
duty without fear or favor, that it stands so high in public estima- 
tion. [Cheers.] Its work has been great in the past fifty years, and 
it is a joy for us who are present to-night to aid in the celebration of 
the benefits which half a century of pure and active administration 
has conferred on the public.” [Loud cheers.] 

That [‘Laughter”] from the average and not over quick-witted 
British audience at the expense of the great Republic strikes the 
American reader like a slap in the face. And yet what is there to 
say against it? Great Britain is almost as far beyond us in this 
matter of method and detail in public service as we are beyond 
Mexico in manufactures or the Holy Land in agricultural imple- 
ments.— Boston Transcript. 


SENATOR HOAR’S STAND. 


We are very glad of an opportunity to speak in praise of Senator 
Hoar for the good stand he took on the bill to appoint medical ex- 
aminers. It was worthy of Massachusetts. The attitude of Mr. 
Hoar was almost heroic after it was found that it brought upon him 
the charge of being in combination with the Democratic party. Our 
Senator could bear anything better than that. It was a straight de- 


fence of civil service reform, and it came at a time when such defence 
was needed, and when, we regret to say, Mr. Hoar’s party associates 
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nearly all deserted him. There seems to be a fatality about the 
Republican policy in the Senate. It must be always Bourbon. It 
allowed the Democrats to carry off nearly all the honors in this en- 
counter. But two Republican Senators voted with Mr. Hoar and 
the Democrats to apply civil service rules in this act, one of whom 
was not his own colleague ; and, in the vote on the modified bill that 
finally passed, the opponents of civil service reform were all, save 
one, Republicans.— Boston Herald, April 19, 1890. 


ADMIRABLE PRACTICAL RESULTS. 





“It gives me great satisfaction to testify to the admirable results 
of the merit system in its application to the conduct of the business 
of the Boston Custom-house. Had there been any doubt in my mind 
as to its benefit, such doubt would have disappeared at an early stage 
of my observation of its practical workings. The improvement in 
the morals of the whole force, from the highest to lowest, was notice- 
able as soon as it became understood that the political belief of indi- 
vidual officers in no way affected their standing; that their tenure of 
office was secure during good behavior and faithful performance of 
duty; that promotion would only follow demonstrated efficiency, and 
that removals would be made only for the good of the service in case 
of misconduct, neglect, or manifest incapacity. Relieved of the dis- 
tracting influence of uncertainty through political considerations, and 
called upon for no service except that which the business of the 
government required, there appeared among the officers and em- 
ployees generally an increased efficiency and an undivided and undis- 
turbed attention to duty. I found, under the improved conditions fol- 
lowing the establishment of the merit system, that the steadily 
increasing business of the custom-house was fully met by a corre- 
sponding increase of ability in the force handling it, and that, with 
the annual aggregate of business increase by 25 per cent. during the 
four years of occupancy of the office of collector, the necessary work 
could be and was performed by a smaller number of employees and 


at a considerably less cost to the government.”— Hon. Leverett Sal- 
tonstall ex-Collector. 


BRAZIL NOT FOR SPOILS. 


Minister Barbosa of the Brazilian republic says in an official report: 
“Let us strengthen and improve administration, directing scrupu- 
lously the filling of State offices by competency, by merit, by capacity. 
Let us not multiply pensions, which drop by drop may grow into 
torrents of ruinous expense. Let us fly from republican favoritism, 
the immoral and fatal transformation of the old monarchical nepotism. 
Let us not continue in force, under the new situation, the habits of a 
nation of place-hunters.” 


THE TYRANNY OF THE SPOILS SYSTEM. 


Consider the spoils system in our politics. The country does not 
need it. I never heard it urged that a railroad would be better man- 
aged if its employees were changed every four years, or oftener, if 
a change in the management has taken place. Is the business of 
our country of less importance than that of a railway? You and 
I do not want this system. We want our business done in the 
simplest and most straightforward way possible. The two great 
parties of our country do not want it: they vie with one another in 
the strength of their condemnation. The Presidents selected by 
one or the other of the two great parties do not want it. They, too, 
denounce it; and, when they yield to its demands,— as who of them 
does not?—they claim that it is against their will. 1 cannot believe 
that our heads of departments and our Congressmen in general want 
this system. It overburdens them with work which to most of them 
must be distasteful, and demands strength and time which could be 
better spent in the legitimate duties of their office, though there ma 
be some who are pleased to win in this manner an influence whic 
they fear whatever talent they possess might not otherwise obtain. 
Who, then, does want it? It is a minority to whom politics is a game, 
which without this system of spoils is as insipid as to an old gambler 
is a game of cards without stakes. I think it was Charles James Fox 
who said that the greatest pleasure in life next to winning at cards is 
losing at cards. So these men would rather see the spoils distrib- 
uted by a successful opponent according to the rules of the game 
than enjoy aevictory which would be to them barren without this 
fruitage. More powerful even than these is the small minority to 
whom politics in its lowest form is not a game, but a business, who 
grow rich by the buying and selling of votes, who make bargains and 
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“deals,” and who, whatever happens, find their gain. It is these 
who bend parties and Presidents and Congresses to their will. It is 
this minority that so far rules over us.— Professor C. C. Everett of 
Harvard at Brunswick. 


WANAMAKER’S ORDER AS TO POSTMASTERS IN POLITICS. 


Postmaster-General Wanamaker has adopted President Cleveland’s 
views regarding the activity of office-holders in politics. He is send- 
ing out a letter inviting the attention of postmasters to the fact that 
their course in regard to politics is clearly laid down in Section 480 
of the postal regulations. This section gives the full text of Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s famous order to office-holders, issued in 1886, for- 
bidding undue participation in political management, and enjoining 
upon officials the unobtrusive performance of their duties.— Boston 
Post, April 29, 1890. 


AMERICAN FEUDALISM. 


Services were free and base. Free service was to pay a sum of 
money or serve under the lord in war. Base service was to plough 
the lord’s land, to make his hedge or carry out his dung.—B/ack- 
stone. 

Colonel Edwin A. McAlpin, who was one of the presidential electors 
in the last campaign, has been appointed by the President postmaster 
of Sing Sing, N.Y. 

Harris A. Barrow was, March 12, appointed deputy naval officer by 
Naval Officer Willis. Barrow is secretary of the Kings County Re- 
publican Committee. He has always been an applicant for office. 

Collector Erhardt’s deputies, John H. Gunning and Dennis Shea, 
are active members of party committees. 

Ed Conway is a deputy in United States Marshal Dunlap’s office, 
and at the same time one of the city committee-men of the seven- 
teenth ward. 

So it fell out that at the primary election held at Hildebrandt’s 
Hall, in Second Avenue, on Tuesday evening, there was a large force 
of custom-house employees on hand to help Mr. Frank Raymond ac- 
complish his patriotic designs, and not a few of these fit and faithful 
public servants were chosen as officers and members of the Republi- 
can district committee and as delegates to the county committee. 
Mr. Donald McLean, the general appraiser, was chosen president of 
the district committee, and Mr. Thomas W. Robertsen, the chief 
clerk in the general appraiser’s office, at a salary of $2,500, was 
elected secretary. Mr. McLean and Mr. Robertson were also made 
delegates to the county committee. Among the other delegates 
chosen were the following: James B. Kilsheimer, law clerk in Mr. 
McLean’s office, salary $1,900; Peter Stieb, messenger, $340: John 
W. Love, opener and packer, $3.75 per day; and Henry C. Robinson, 
John Ellard, and Samuel Wallace, inspectors of customs. Kilshei- 
mer and Robertson also appear as inspectors of election. 

There were elected as members of the Republican district commit- 
tee Daniel Leech, confidential clerk in the general appraiser’s office, 
salary $2,200, Louis Spatz and Mortimer C. Lee, inspectors of cus- 
toms. John Reilly, opener and packer, $3 per day, was made ser- 
geant-at-arms. , 

The customs inspectors on this list are appointees of the collector 
and surveyor: the others were appointed by General Appraiser Mc- 
Lean without civil service examination.—Ctrvil Service Chronicle. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO PRESIDENT HARRISON. 


To THE PRESIDENT: 


Sir,— No graver scandal has darkened our political history than 
the charges brought against Senator Quay by the New York Word, 
in its issues of February 10 and March 3. It would be useless here 
to recapitulate them further than to say that, with full details of 
names and places and dates, the Wor/d asserts him to be a man 
whose political career has been a succession of flagrantly dishonest 
acts, including the temporary abstraction from the State Treasury of 
$260,000 in one instance ps of $400,000 in another. 

No such accusations, involving iniquity so varied and so continu- 
ous, and supported by such an array of minute detail, have ever 
before, I believe, been brought against a politician so conspicuous. 
If they are true, Senator Quay ought to be in the penitentiary. If 
they are false, he is a cruelly libelled man. His accuser is a journal 
of the highest financial standing, and no jury of his countrymen 
would refuse him exemplary damages that would put him beyond all 
future reach of want. Vindication and profit both await him as an 
incentive to prove his innocence, but, although two months have 
elapsed since the gravest of the charges were made public, neither 
solicitude for his character nor desire of gain has prompted him to 
break silence. It is his own fault if the public should regard him as 
acquiescing in the truth of the charges. . 

It is true that the crimes alleged against Senator Quay are con- 
nected only with his career as a Pennsylvania boss, but your close 
connection with him has rendered the scandal national. You were 











duly warned in advance from a friendly source of the dangers of such 
an alliance; yet by accepting his man, Mr. Wanamaker, as a member 
of your cabinet, you assumed responsibility for both of them. In 
pursuance of this alliance, you have enlarged Mr. Quay’s importance 
by virtually giving him control of the federal patronage in ane ol 
vania, thus rendering him the dictator of the Republican party in the 
State. He boasted of your subserviency to him when, in explaining 
his triumph over Representative Dalzell in the struggle for the Pitts- 
burg post-office, he publicly said that “the President, though very 
anxious to gratify Mr. Dalzell, for whom he has a high esteem, could 
not, under all the circumstances, well avoid complying with my 
wishes.” Even Mr. Quay’s remarkable silence under the accusa- 
tions of the Wor/d does not seem to have lessened his influence over 
you. He signalized his return from Florida a week or two since, by 
capturing the Pittsburg surveyorship of customs against candidates 
urged respectively by Secretary Blaine and Representative Dalzell. 
Indeed, his say would seem to be as great in Washington as in 
this State; for the party organs now tell us that he has been endeav- 
oring to buy off a superfluous candidate for the governorship with an 
assistant secretaryship of war. In thus entering into a political 
partnership with Mr.-Quay, you must share the losses as well as 
the gains of the venture. It is not Pennsylvania alone, nor even 
the Republican party only, that has a right to protest. Every 
citizen of the land must feel humiliation at the smirch thus inflicted 
on the Chief Magistracy of the nation. 

As a Republican by conviction, ardently desiring the success of 
the party so long as it deserves success, let me request you, Mr. 
President, to take a calm survey of the situation and render to your- 
self an account of your stewardship. Thirteen months ago you en- 
tered upon the duties of the highest office which the world has to 
bestow; your party was supreme in the control of both Houses of 
Congress and of the Executive; everything promised a prosperous 
and useful administration, in which you, by simply adhering to the 
pledges under which you were elected, might earn another term from 
the confidence and gratitude of the people. The only cloud upon the 
political horizon was your acceptance of a Postmaster-General at Mr. 
Quay’s dictation, ostensibly as a reward for certain services per- 
formed during the canvass. That cloud, then no larger than a man’s 
hand, has spread till it covers the firmament. Look back now and 
reflect upon your work. You have sedulously devoted yourself to 
the distribution of “patronage”; you have turned out nearly forty 
thousand Democratic office-holders, and in this ignoble business you 
have filled vacancies thus made by giving “recognition” to the worst 
elements in the party. You have thus degraded it to the lowest level, 
till it no longer deserves or enjoys the public confidence, and its in- 
terest, as well as that of the nation, demands its purification by 
defeat. You have earned for it the denunciation of the Hebrew 
prophet: — 

“ The heads thereof judge for reward, and the priests thereof teach 
for hire, and the prophets thereof divine for money; yet will they 
lean upon the Lord and say, Is not the Lord among us? none evil 
can come among us. Therefore shall Zion for your sake be ploughed 
as a field, and Jerusalem shall become heaps.” 

But it needs no prophet to foretell the result. The elections of 
last November were a warning that the people would not tolerate 
your methods. You have refused to heed the lesson, and the elec- 
tions of next November will emphasize it. The narrow Republican 
majority in the Lower House will be swept away, and your path for 
the latter half of your administration will be a path of thorns. You 
have rewarded the magnificent majority of 80,000 given to you by 
Pennsylvania by riveting upon her the chains of Quayism: yuu need 
not wonder that disaffection is spreading rapidly throughout her 
borders in a manner that may render even her allegiance doubtful. 
The outlook for 1892 is even darker. Were the presidential election 
to take place to-morrow, there could scarce be doubt of Democratic 
success. Let me counsel you, Mr. President, as a friend, to reflect 
that this has been your work in one short year of misused power. 

If this retrospection should bring with it repentance and amend- 
ment, you still have before you three years which may be fruitful for 
good. Bear in mind that “fruitful are the wounds of a friend, but the 
kisses of an enemy are deceitful.” Discard the advisers who are 
luring you to your downfall. Recognize that the truest political ex- 
pediency lies in the application of conscience to public affairs, and 
that you can serve your party best by stimulating the nobler aspira- 
tions of the nation rather than by pandering to the baser appetites of 
spoilsmen. Cease to expect to gather figs of thistles or to touch 
pitch without defilement. Apply to your public duties the high 
standard of morality to which you adhere in your private life. Re- 
member that evil can give birth only to evil, and that you, as Chief 
Magistrate of sixty-five millions of freemen, have on your soul a 
charge for which you must reckon to posterity and to God. 


I am, Mr. President, your obedient servant, 


HENRY CHARLES LEA. 
PHILADELPHIA, April 8, 1S8go. 





